PLATT,  HOUSMAN  AND   KER
There was something peculiarly happy in the application
to Ker (by a friend writing three days after his death) of the
words of Torfrida, 'Which of you knows all the tongues from
Lapland to Provence?' It is not only that Ker 'knew every
dialect of them all, and more beside', but that, with all his
knowledge, he had the spirit of Hereward the Wake. We
think of his words about the epic hero: 'A gentleman adventurer
on board his own ship, following out his own ideas, carrying his
men with him by his own power of mind and temper'; and then
of his presidential address to a society of students and scholars:
'I have been chosen one of the captains of a band of adven-
turers, whose province is the Ocean of stories, the Fortunate
Isles of Romance, kingdoms of wonders beyond the farthest
part of the voyage of Argo.'
Although we know how distressed he was by unhappy things
in post-War politics, many friends will look back on the five
years after the Armistice as the most wonderful time of Ker's
life. So, at least, thought Florence and John MacGunn, who
were among the first made and latest left of his intimate
friends. cWhen he was free to return to the familiar beautiful
things', writes Mrs. MacCunn, 'it was with a heightened
conviction of their Reality. A quotation from Gawain Douglas
was frequently on his lips and on his pen in these last years:
'Quhilk to behold was plesance and half-wonder.' The light
of this wonder lies on the [Oxford] lectures ... He was, in
these last years, to have an aftermath of friendship ... friend-'
ships with young people. There were many of these friends.
He had known most of them in the nursery.' And John
MacCunn tells how 'At ,no period was he more alive in body
or in mind.5 He was thinking, in these years, 'of writing a
book on the measures of modern poetry, from about the year
1100, when it begins in Provence9.
The leisure of this last year gave opportunity for travel in
Italy, which the attractions of Scotland and the Alps had not
allowed before. When he visited San Gemignano from Sienna,
it was in a carriage with two horses rather than a motor, because
he had made the journey in that way fifty years before. He
replied to a student who had written to him from Cornwall,
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